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ART AND INDUSTRY 
Industrial Design and the Future 
By Geoffrey Holme. 15s. (‘‘ Studio.”’) 

NSTEAD of being regarded as a picturesque but 
rather useless person, at best a mere ornament to 
the community, the artist is now being recognised 

as an important element in the modern world and as 
having a definite function to fulfil in money-making 
activities. Leaders of public opinion have told us that 
one of the chief obstacles to British industrial progress 
has been a lack of contact and of mutual understand- 
ing and sympathy between the artist and the manu- 
facturer. The scientist, the engineer, the accountant 
and the lawyer have long established themselves as 
essential partners in the great task of national produc- 
tion ; but the artist has not yet achieved an equivalent 
status. Recognition of the importance of the contribu- 
tion which he can make to national production is the 
object of the exhibition of “ Art in Industry ” which 
is to be held next January at Burlington House. 

The editor of the Studio, who has great experience 
and outstanding qualifications for the task, has con- 
ducted a world-wide inquiry as to ways in which the 
artist.can assist and co-operate in manufacture. He 
has sought information from manufacturers, distributors, 
advertising agents, designers and technical teachers, 
and cross-examined them on organisation, training, the 
capacity of the machine and the place of the designer 
in industry. To their opinions and practical advice on 
these matters he has added his own views, and the 
result is a volume which should prove exceedingly 
helpful alike to the manufacturer, the artist and the 
general public. Mr. Holme can be congratulated on 
having shown the manufacturer how he can improve 
the appearance of his goods, the artist the direction 
in which he can fruitfully apply his talent for design, 
and the general public the kind of thing they ought 
to buy and enjoy possessing. 

Naturally in so widespread an international inquiry 
we cannot expect complete unanimity as to particular 
methods and ways and means; but what is truly 
remarkable is the general agreement of these authorities 
on main principles, namely that good design is im- 
mensely important, and that more practical use should 
be made of the artist in industry. In details, many of 
the replies to his questionnaire are contradictory ; but 
in principle there is usually complete accord. Thus when 
Mr. Holme asks: ‘‘ What does Industry want from the 
Designer ?”’ the replies boil down to ‘‘ Good Design,” 
though there are different interpretations as to what 
constitutes good design. Many and various are the 
replies given to the questions: “‘ What difficulties 
prevent industry from obtaining it ? ”’ and “‘ How could 
these difficulties be overcome?” but Mr. John L. 
Beddington, Publicity Manager of Shell-Mex & B.P. 
Ltd., solves both these problems very simply. Industry, 
he maintains, fails to get good design by “‘ not paying 
enough,”’ and the difficulty can be overcome “‘ by pay- 
ing more.”’ Mr. Beddington’s recommendations will 
certainly commend themselves to all artists, and even 
manufacturers might do worse than take his advice. 
In the long run the easiest way to get a good thing is to 
pay a good price for it. 

Frank Rutter 


ESPANA CATOLICA 
by Philip Robinson 


The History of Spain: 711-1931. 


By Louis Bertrand (Académie Francaise) and Sir Charles 
Petrie, Bt., M.A., F.R.Hist.Soc. 8s. (Eyre & Spottis- 
woode.) 


The Cid and His Spain. 


By Ramén Menéndez Pidal. Translated by Harold Sunder. 
land. 15s. (John Murray.) 


CHINESE wall of insular prejudice has for many 

years prevented the English public from taking a 

dispassionate view of Spanish history. Observed 
through the spectacles of nineteenth century Protestant 
historians, Spain appeared a decadent country, its 
vitality destroyed by the Inquisition and the expulsion 
of the Moriscos, while the Arab-Berber civilisation was 
accepted at the exaggerated value put upon it by 
Oriental eulogies. To-day however there is a tendency 
among historians to swing to the other extreme. 

In M. Louis Bertrand’s very readable “ History of 
Spain, 711-1931’ the steady grinding of the Roman 
Catholic axe is clearly audible. Describing the con- 
quest of America he admits that the apostolic zeal of 
the missionaries was offset by the colonist’s passion for 
gold, but emphasises the solicitude of the Spanish 
sovereigns towards the Indians. “If they receive any 
prejudice,”’ wrote Isabel the Catholic, “‘ let this prejudice 
be’ repaired.’’ Unfortunately the colonisers failed to 
execute these humane orders, thus winning for them- 
selves a reputation for greed and cruelty, although it is 
doubtful whether the Conquistadores were any more 
cruel than the Indians. 

The last part of the work, amplified by Sir Charles 
Petrie, is a disappointingly bald narrative of political 
events in Spain from Philip II’s death to the establish- 
ment of the Second Republic in 1931. The deterioration 
of Spain from her position as the leading European 
power to a comparatively obscure state is ascribed to 
the “simultaneous colonisation of America and the 
struggle against the Musulmans,”’ which exhausted the 
nation’s strength. It is however permissible to question 
the wisdom of the measure decreeing the expulsion of 
the Moriscos in 1605, which even M. Bertrand admits to 
have been “clearly disastrous,’ and to see in this 
policy the seeds of future decay. 

Charles III is blamed for expelling the Jesuits since 
he thereby deprived the monarchy of its most stalwart 
supporter. The significance of Giner de los Rios and 
the intellectual renaissance of 1898 is ignored, and the 
Second Republic comes as a complete surprise. 

The most important section of this unequal history 
concerns itself with the seven centuries of Arab intrusion 
—‘‘ The Musulman domination was a great misfortune 
for Spain,” M. Bertrand believes. Nothing that the 
Arabs create or do is good, or if it contains a scintilla of 
goodness, this is due to the Spanish substratum of 
Christianity. ‘“‘ The Arabs brought nothing with them 
but their nomad poverty and roughness, their pride of 
race, their inveterate hatred of everything that we 
understand by the word civilisation.’””’ M. Bertrand 
considers they were diabolically cruel, savagely 
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intolerant, without sense of coherence, and blames the 
Arab tendency to disunion for the particularism of 
modern Spain. 

This striking attack on the Arab-Berber civilisation is 
all the more remarkable coming from a non-Spanish 
historian. Naturally the official view of Spanish writers 
has always been to regard Christian Spain as the western 
bulwark of Europe against Islam. This attitude finds 


From The Cid and His Spain 
By Ramén Menéndez Pidal 
(John Murray) 


admirable expression in the masterly study of medieval 
Spain, entitled ‘‘ The Cid and His Spain,’’ by Sefior 
Menéndez Pidal, the chief authority on Spanish medieval 
history. Owing to the Anglophile energies of the Duke 
of Berwick and Alba, this fine scholarly work, first 
published in 1929 in Spanish, is now available in English. 
It gives the English public a detailed picture of the 
Middle Ages in Spain, when two civilisations were super- 
imposed upon her peoples, thus producing a Latin- 
Arabic epoch. 
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The career of ‘“‘ Mio Cid de Valencia ”’ is, as the Duke 
of Alba remarks in the preface, a “ glorification of the 
value of personality ’—a subject so dear to Spanish 


_ writers from Cervantes to Miguel de Unamyno, who 


has thus summarised the Spanish outlook: “A man, 
a man entire and real, is an idea much richer than what 
we call an idea.” Unlike so many semi-legendary 
figures, Siegfried, Roland, Achilles, this chivalrous 
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New Type oF Cross. 

Ivory crucifix presented by King Ferdinand 
and Queen Sancha to the church of 
St. Isidore of Leon in 1063. 

(Museo Arqueologico Nacional, Madrid.) 


knight of Vivar can bear the test of the most careful 
historical scrutiny, and as Sefior Menéndez Pidal shows, 
his significance as the champion of the northern kingdoms 
in their resistance to the Almoravides is enhanced by 
modern research. 

Mr. Sunderland gives us a laboriously careful trans- 
lation of this learned work. The book contains some 
beautiful photographs of Spanish manuscripts and 
Spanish carvings, but unlike M. Bertrand’s volume lacks 
that essential addition—an index. 
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DAYS OF WINE AND ROSES. By Maureen Fleming. 10s. 6d. 
(Selwyn & Blount.) 


Her tall brother said, ‘‘ You’re nuts, Brida dear, to 
spend a thousand pounds on travel. Just nuts.” ‘‘ Be 
careful of those foreign men,’ her mother said; “I 
wouldn’t trust one of them.’’ But Brida, the little 
American school-marm, took her legacy and set out for 
her hundred days of enchantment in Spain. Of course she 
ignored her mother’s warning, and had not far to go before 
she discovered, as all good Americans discover—because 
they doubt not—that Romance is real. 

There are some very good pictures in this book, and they 
do not seem to depend very much on the text. 


TWENTY-NINE YEARS’ HARD LABOUR. By F. E. Baily. 
18s. (Hutchinson.) 


1 WAS A TRAMP. By John Brown. 9s. 


Mr. Baily’s twenty-nine years’ experience of most kinds 
of writing enables him to tell the story of his life, from the 
age of sixteen, when he started his career by joining Tit-Bits, 
in a smoothly flowing narrative that interests and amuses 
without making a great appeal to the emotions or putting 
forward any new ideas. The eclectic philosophy which 
has governed his life is gradually revealed as the book 
progresses. The War was the severest test of a man’s 
philosophy that could be contrived, so that it is the War 
chapters which must vindicate Mr. Baily’s point of view. 
He joined up in 1915 without any illusions of soldierly glory. 
The boredom and inefficiency of his training for the A.S.C., 
the infinite drudgery and unpleasantness which he en- 
countered on active service in German East Africa, left 
unchanged the opinions which he had already formed ; 
the balance of his mind was preserved, and we are given 
an account of the tittle known East African campaign, 
which has curious dignity when compared with the usual 
ranting of those who applaud war and the hysteria of 
those who do not. 

Hard labour and tramps have some connection, but 
apart from this linking of the titles Mr. Brown‘s book is 
very different from Mr. Baily’s. He writes a dulland slightly 
platitudinous prose, with a hackneyed and uninspiring 
choice of adjective. This is unfortunate, for he has experi- 
enced the worst conditions of poverty and unemployment, 
from necessity and without knowing that he would ever 
escape from them, and gives an account of his existence 
at that time which is entirely straightforward and without 
bitterness or futile rage against top-hatted capitalists. 
Poverty is the worst evil of our time, and it is a pity that 
this honest and valuable book on the subject should be 
handicapped by its prose style. 


(Selwyn & Blount.) 


G. L. Conran 


THIS MUST BE THE PLACE. By Jimmie the Barman. 
Edited by Morrill Cody. With an Introduction by Ernest 
Hemingway. 12s. 6d. (Herbert Joseph.) 


As a foot-note to the social history of one of the strangest 
decades within living memory, this book has something 
more than an ephemeral interest. Behaviourists in the 
future may dip into it to illustrate their theories. From 
about the year 1920 until the great American crash of 
1929, the frenzied pursuit of the “‘ good time ’’—a natural 
reaction from the prolonged horrors of the War—continued 
almost unabated. Life, for tens of thousands of young 
men and women, resolved itself into a continuous “ binge ”’ ; 


and as the drinks cost less in Paris than in London or New’ 


York, and Dora’s sway did not extend to her boulevards 
and cafés, Paris became the principal centre of the English- 
speaking world’s wild parties. It was during this period 
that ‘‘ Jimmie the Barman” acquired an international 
fame. Many English writers and painters, and hordes of 
Americans, made a point of forgathering in the various 
bars over which he successively presided. He observed 
them all with a twinkling eye, and several distinguished 
names dot his pages. But from the anecdotal standpoint, 
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no doubt because he chose an American collaborator, his 
memories will arouse far more interest in New York than 
in London. There are however good descriptions of those 
tragi-comic figures, ‘“‘ Mike and Brett,’ and of “ Mr. 
Stomik,’’ the famous London restaurateur; while the 
account of Ford Madox Ford’s speech at the bal musette, 
delivered “in his best walrus manner,”’ is decidedly funny. 
Much the pleasantest personality revealed in these 
memoirs is that of Jimmy himself. The story of his early 
life and his prize-fighting experiences is rich with incident, 
while his chapters on “ rackets ’’ and on “ the art of bar- 
tending ’’ make good raw material for the novelist. 


On the whole this book is, as it had to be, more grim than 
funny, and it will certainly make no converts to the gay 
life. To the censorious young—unable to realise what 
nightmare memories drove their elders to seek oblivion in 
gin—it must often appear revoltingly sordid. The middle- 
aged, especially those who include Montparnasse among 
their memories, will be inclined to exclaim after reading it : 
“Well, thank Heaven, that’s all over!’’ Jimmie himself 
sums up the whole matter in a few devastating sentences. 
“* A free life for a year or so is a fine education,” he observes, 
“to many smug young English and Americans who come 
to Montparnasse—if they go home before it gets the 
best of them. But it is sad to see those who can never 
get away from Bohemia, for whom ‘art’ is simply licence, 
or others for whom it is an escape from life, a refuge from 
fear and cowardice. Some of these come in the end to 
trade on their reputations as Bohemians, getting money 
from the bourgeois tourists, or feeding their egos on self- 
importance and cheap glory.” Douglas Goldring 


THE CRAFT OF FORGERY. By Henry T. F. Rhodes. 10s. 6d. 
(Murray.) 


By this scholarly essay on a branch of crime whose social 
implications have so far been sadly neglected, Mr. Rhodes 
proves once again the importance which scientific research 
into criminology can have, and ought to have, for the 
psychologist, the sociologist and the legislator. It is 
necessarily at this stage of investigation very much of an 
introduction to the subject ; temptations to sensationalism 
must abound on every hand when the whole question of 
forgery is still considered from its results rather than its 
causes, yet Mr. Rhodes has made no capital out of this—as 
becomes the scientific investigator. He retells the story 
of historic cases where the verdict has rested on the question 
of authenticity of handwriting, and shows again how its 
imperfect study may cost a queen her head or an archdeacon 
his honour. Incidentally (for this is too good a book to be 
trivial over), should not ‘‘ Bath Hotel ”’ on page 140 read 
“‘ Bull Hotel”? ? So admirable is the re-examination of 
the disgraceful Wakeford affair that one regrets the inclusion 
of even one petty mistake. R.P.R.W. 


CHALK AND CHEESE, By Richard Vaughan. 7s. 6d. (John 
Miles.) 


“* Chalk and Cheese ”’ describes itself as a co-educational 
school novel, which unpretentious sub-title exactly fills its 
bill. It is clearly written by somebody who has not very 
long forsaken his co-educational school. This was in 
Austria, and was the sequel to a more-than-public school 
on the English lines in Rhodesia. The jolt to the hero was 
considerable, and he describes painstakingly and in great 
detail the Austrian life. The book has naturally no claims 
as a novel, but it is interesting as a document, for it is an 
honest and careful description of a co-educational school 
from the pupil’s point of view. It is to be recommended for 
being well written, for containing no descriptions of Austrian 
mountain scenery, but some naive and intelligent observa- 
tions on the German character, for suggesting that a middle 
course might be possible, even in education, and for putting 
on record that the much-commiserated period of adolescence 
need not be so heartrending as we have been regularly led 
to suppose. AH. 
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DEAD MEN TELL TALES. By Richard Haestier. 


Illustrated, 
18s. (John Long.) 


A popular history of exhumations from earliest times to 
that of some recent criminal trials cannot escape being 
occasionally grisly, but Mr. Haestier gives us no more of 
the charnel-house than we can bear, and provides a quantity 
of information from curious and gruesome sources. The 
book will not be to everyone’s taste, but for the inquirers 
in these fields or cemeteries it will not be found to belie 


its title. All readers will agree perhaps that hydriotaphia 
is best. 

Guy Mayfield 
ANTIQUITY. Vol. Vill, No. 31. 5s. 6d. (Gloucester : 


John Bellows.) 


That this very excellent quarterly publication is not 
better known in this country is yet another sad reflection 
on a public which, while it proudly boasts intelligence and 
independence, in the long run allows itself to be influenced 
only by mass-advertising. For close on eight years the 
publication of this definitely non-specialist journal has 
coincided with an interest in archeology, both at home and 
abroad, which has been without equal. It seems a pity 
that anyone interested in any branch of archzology, 
in the East or in the West, should not know of Antiquity. 


A SPY OF NAPOLEON. 


By the Baroness Orczy. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


If this story had been written in French, it would have 
made a wondrous fine feuilleton. As it is written in 
English—though largely interlarded with French even as 
a leg of mutton with garlic—the devotees of ‘‘ The Scarlet 
Pimpernel ”’ will probably welcome the Baroness’s resurrec- 
tion of that great fictional figure, the Beautiful Female 
Spy—that enigmatic creature that was not to be found 
in the World War—even if they deplore her desertion of 
Sir Percy Blakeney. 

Here is a magnificent plot. The perfect French gentle- 
man, the most villainous chief of secret police, and the 
heroine who was to be such a bad girl until everything is 
revealed. But why should Mme. d’Orczy blame the 
unhappy Empress Eugénie for the ‘‘ black squad ”’ of the 
Duc de Morny, and why should she ignore Herr Steibel, 


From Dead Men Tell Tales 
By Richard Haestier 
(John Long) 


whose agents won the Franco-Prussian War at least two 
years before any shots were fired on the frontier. 

Mme. d’Orczy brings out the hatred of the old French 
nobility for the Napoleonic dynasty. It is a pity that she 
did not quote—as she might well have done—the old 
Royalist joke about the Imperialists : ‘‘ Gli Corsicano non 
Sono Ladri Ma la Buonaparte . . .” 


IN THE TRAIL OF THE THREE MUSKETEERS. By 
Bernard Newman. 10s. 6d. (Herbert Jenkins.) 

Mr. Newman has discovered what must be a unique 
excuse for writing a travel book. Setting out on a bicycle 
because “‘ it has the approximate speed of the horse,”’ and 
it would never have done to have gone at the wrong pace, 
he followed the adventurous trails of Dumas’s Three 
Musketeers across France—yard by yard, as the author 
insists—for some three thousand miles. The theme is a 
good enough peg on which to hang his own adventures, yet 
he does not forget his duty to his heroes. 


JAPAN’S ADVANCE. By James A. B. Scherer. 


12s. (Japan: 
Hokuseido Press.) 


Now that Soviet Russia has demonstrated her peaceable 
intentions, Japan is widely regarded as the greatest exist- 
ing menace to world peace; but although it is reasonable 
to fear the actions of a country where the military can so 
easily and completely gain control of policy, as during 
the Manchukuo incident, there is no doubt that hysteria 
and muddled thinking have exaggerated the situation. 

Professor Scherer’s book, ‘‘ Japan’s Advance,”’ states 
the case for Japan. He praises the rapidity with which 
Western ideas of economics have been absorbed, and con- 
siders that industrialisation is the only way to accommodate 
Japan’s growing population. This he adduces as the 
justification of her actions in Manchuria since the opera- 
tions were undertaken to secure a necessary new market, 
but it is this very fact which has made Western minds un- 
easy, for if expanding trade has once called for war to further 
its interests, what guarantee is there that it will not do so 
again ? Professor Scherer thinks that the success of the 
Simla cotton conference indicates that conferences will take 
the place of war, but the failure of a similar conference in 
London a few months later seems to contradict him. 

Apart from political 
considerations, the 
book is a full and sur- 
prisingly readable 
account of Japanese 
trade conditions 
which should be most 
valuable to those 
commercially inter- 
ested in Japan. One 
point that he deals 
with is “ sweated 
labour,” and he 
convincingly demon- 
strates that the 
Japanese workman 
lives in comfortable 
and scrupulously 
clean circumstances, 
conditions only fall- 
ing short of his 
Western counterpart 
in the matter of work- 
ing hours. In general 
he gives a_ picture 
of an_ industrious 
and comparatively 
happy people, and 
pleads that they 
should be allowed a 
fair place in the 
world’s trade. 
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Sir BERNARD SPILsBURY. 
Photo : Topical Press 
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like to have 
Your Story ! 


Commencing with the October number, on sale October Ist, LOVAT 

DICKSON’S MAGAZINE announces a prize competition for the best short 

story of the month submitted to them by any writer who has not hitherto 

published a short story in any magazine. The prize will be Two Guineas. 

The successful story will be published in the magazine. Stories must be 

accompanied by the entry-form contained in the October and subsequent 
issues. 


Prize of Two Guineas and Publication 


Since its inception in November, 1933, LOVAT DICKSON’S MAGAZINE 


-has established a definite reputation among discriminating readers. The 


Yorkshire Post says: ‘‘If you are one of that large fraternity that cannot 
read the average magazine story, you will welcome ‘Lovat Dickson’s 
Magazine.’ 


DICKSON’S 
MAGAZINE 


Recent Contributors : 


PHYLLIS BENTLEY MARTIN ARMSTRONG ANDRE MAUROIS_ H. E. BATES 
D.H. LAWRENCE A. G. MACDONNELL JOHN COLLIER MARIAN BOWER 
HELEN SIMPSON LL. A. G. STRONG REARDEN CONNOR LOUIS GOLDING 


HANS FALLADA- CLIFFORD BAX WALTER DE LA MARE ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


1 J = MONTHLY 


ENLARGEMENT OF POLICY.—An important change in the policy of LOVAT 

DICKSON’S MAGAZINE is to be made commencing with the October number. There- 

after the scope of the magazine will be enlarged to include the publication of articles of 

biographical and autobiographical interest. These articles will draw their inspiration 

and take their facts from actual experience, and will not conflict with the interest of 
short stories. 


SHORT STORIES ARTICLES 


LOVAT DICKSON’S MAGAZINE 
38, BEDFORD ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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THE LION’S ROAR. 
By Cherry Kearton. 6s. (Longmans.) 

A story of Central African life, in which 
natives, lions, elephants and hyenas form the 
dramatis persone. The photographs are of the 
excellence that one, through many years, has 
grown to expect from the author. 


OXFORD INTO COALFIELD. 
By Roger Dataller. 5s. (Dent.) 


Mr. Dataller’s book is mostly in the form of 
diaries. These deal with his life as an organiser 
for the Workers’ Education Association. The 
exact identity of the area which he controls is 
concealed. It is obviously a coal-mining district 
in Yorkshire, and he deals mostly with the hard- 
ship, the earnestness and the ugliness of life in 
those parts. His occasional retrospections to 
Oxford, which he had just left, with the calm 
beauty, sprightliness and ease which characterise 
the University, seem no more than dreams inter- 
spersed to relieve harsh reality. 

Few people understand the real nature of 
the danger to those working underground, and 
attribute a large part of their fears to claustro- 
phobia. A horrible account of the conditions in 
the galleries of a bad pit makes it clear, in a way 
that statistics of violent deaths never could, 
that the miner has far more than the ordinary 
hazards of life to contend with. 


From The Lion’s Roar 
By Cherry Kearton 
(Longmans) 


Grimness of this kind 


however is the exception, for the book is written in a 
pleasantly humorous style that brings great sympathy for 
the cause of adult education in which Mr. Dataller is 
working so hard. 


From Behind the Camera 
By Natalia Barkas 
(Geoffrey Bles) 


DawivA SEES HIMSELF. 
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INGONGA “THAT OLD SHRUNKEN BUFFALO.” 


BEHIND THE CAMERA. By Natalia Barkas. 10s. 6d. 
(Geoffrey Bles.) 

In these days of triumph for Shepherd’s Bush and 

Elstree, the journeying to Lagos for the purpose of making 

a film of African native life seems a little unnecessary. 


There is even a suggestion of perfidy about it. 
Yet it needed a certain amount of courage to break 
away from the tradition of those realistic ‘‘ native ”’ 
films whose success was undoubted and yet owed 
nothing to Africa at all. There was excitement and 
adventure as well, for the two men and a girl who 
made the film of ‘‘ Palaver.’’ It is the girl who tells 
the story. 


BURGUNDY. By Stephen Gwynn. 5s. (Constable.) 


“On an average,”’” Mr. Gwynn tells us, ‘“‘ the yield 
of high-class Burgundies may be put at three to 
four hundred million litres a year. And, alas, 
many more than three or four million persons 
desire to drink even one litre of Burgundy 
annually.’”’ So we entirely agree with him that 
there is all the more reason that those of us who 
can get access to a bottle should approach it with 
the reverence and intelligent discrimination that 
such a comparative rarity deserves. We may think 
ourselves lucky that, for the sum of five shillings, we 
may buy outright the services of such a guide through 
the hazards of this approach—a guide who turns 
danger into adventure and complexity into subtlety 
in the search for what Meredith’s Mr. Richard Roy 
describes as ‘‘ the wine of princes,’ in the land 
where it is produced. 


SECRETS OF SIBERIA. 
By Pierre Dominique. 10s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


A fascinating but biased account (excellently 
translated from the French) of Siberia, its people, 
and the impact of communism and industrialism upon 
their immemorial rural and Asiatic ways of life. M. 
Dominique has a keen eye for natural scenery and for 
human types and customs,and an even keener eye for 
poverty, suffering and everything likely to tell against 
the Soviet regime. As a record of facts, this book is 
a valuable addition to our knowledge of the old and 
new Russia; but as an interpretation of the signi- 
ficance of these facts it leaves much to be desired. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO ‘‘ THE BOOKMAN,”’ 
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Wood engraving by Robert Gibbing. — 


From ‘“‘ THE VOYAGE OF THE BOUNTY’S LAUNCH” “I was haul’d upon deck in my shirt and 


(Golden Cockerel Press). my hands tyed behind my back with a 
Bayonet at my Breast” (Bligh). : 
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From Sword and Spear 
By Captain F. H. Mellor 


(Selwyn & Blount) 


SWORD AND SPEAR. By Captain F. H. Mellor. 15s. 
(Selwyn & Blount.) 

This is a refreshing book. For so long have we suffered 
from the autobiographies of generals and the introspective 
outpourings of subalterns, that we have—and it is not 
entirely our fault—a very incoherent idea of how the vast 
body of officers in His Majesty’s Land Forces serve the 
King in times of peace. The author of this book has been 
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AS A CROSS BETWEEN A KILT AND THE 
FRILLED SHORT OF A BALLET DANCER. 


in India, Constantinople, Anatolia in the capacity of 
soldier, and in Northern Nigeria as Commissioner of Police ; 
his leaves have been spent in Greece, the country of the 
Basques, and in Spain. Wherever he has been and 
whatever he has been doing he has enjoyed himself. 
There is nothing complicated here, nothing introspective 
or doubting. Because of this it is rather an impressive 
book. 
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SWORD FOR HIRE. By Douglas V. Duff. 10s. 6d. 
Murray.) 


(John 


Living down in Sussex and cultivating his farm is the 
author of this book. He has seen adventures aplenty, 
and like sailor-men, detectives and other people who have 
lived adventurous lives, he has gone to cultivate his garden 
even as you might have done if you had been mixed up in 
a South American revolution when you were quite young, 
then joined the British Navy and had been given rank as 
a midshipman, to witness the Russian debacle and to retire 
into a Catholic monastery as a postulant, or later as a 
novice, to hear the call to arms again and to dash over to 
Ireland in the R.I.C. (Royal Irish Constabulary), and then 
to serve ten years in Palestine in that most curious corps, the 
Palestine Gendarmerie, keeping peace among all the races. 

Mr. Duff is a descendant of Sir John Hawkwood and, 
in latter years, of Major Darnley Stewart-Stephens and 
General Rafaél de Nogales. He has met the late Michael 
Collins and the last high priest of Israel. His period of 
probation in a Catholic monastery must have irked him 
considerably because, as he remarks, “the discipline of 
the Church is very different to that of armies,’’ and one 
may be permitted to believe that Mr. Duff was not the 
type of soldier who forgot to use his native intelligence even 
while under army discipline. a 


LAND OF PROMISE. By Leo Lania. Translated by R. Henry. 
8s. 6d. (Lovat Dickson.) 


“Land of Promise”’ is yet another novel of Germany 
since the War, but it is far from being ‘‘ just another ”’ in 
that category, for it has a distinguishing power of presenta- 
tion and depth of feeling which mark it out as notable. 
There is a terrible satire in the presumption and circum- 


From Off With His Head 
By Geoffrey Bryan 
(Hutchinson) 


THe EXecuTION OF ROBESPIERRE. 
(From a painting by Beys) 
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stance of its title, which refers to Ludendorff’s War-time 
proclamation to the Jews of Poland, declaring Germany the 
deliverer whose ‘“‘ banners bring you Right and Liberty, 
equal Right of citizenship,’’ and religious, political and 
economic liberty. Of the two leading characters one is 
Lieutenant Kurt Rosenberg, a Jewish officer in the German 
army who has been decorated with the Iron Cross, and the 
other a Jewish girl, Esther Mendel, with whom he makes 
fleeting and forgotten contact on the Eastern Front. The 
War over, he returns to Berlin, where she and her family 
presently follow, flying from the White pogroms of the 
Polish-Bolshevik battle-field. In the succeeding years 
they meet, marry and part, playing out their little private 
dramas—by no means so simple as this summary might 
suggest—against the whirling kaleidoscopic background of a 
mad, changeful, chaotic Berlin, now starving, now viciously 
gay, now fearful, now desperate, in which anti-Jewish feel- 
ing gradually grows, coming to a head with the triumph 
of National Socialism and finally bursting in the bloody 
outbreak which succeeds the burning of the Reichstag. 
“ Ah,” cries Esther bitterly in the last words of the book, 
“Germany’s a civilised country—you can tell by the 
trains!’’ Here is history made living and distressingly 
personal. 
G. W. 
ANGEL MAKING MUSIC. By Ference Molnar. 7s. 6d. 
(Nicholson & Watson.) 

In this novel Molnar for once deserts the banks of the 
Danube, and chooses Venice as the background for his 
story—a much more credible setting for the hysterical 
extravagances of calf-love, and a convenient frame (for the 
characters are of course in Venice on holiday) to prevent 
the story straggling. When the holiday is at an end and 
the train leaves Venice, all the tragedy will dwindle to the 
insignificance of an unhappy holiday. It is, 
perhaps, too neatly done. The unerring skill 
of the author, who can portray a young girl 
attempting murder under a sudden impulse 
of jealousy in as few strokes as most writers 
require to describe a chair, leaves the reader 
more inclined to admire the technique than 
to feel deeply. Yet on this account the 


novel should be read. Had an English author 
written the story it would have been three times 
the length, pretentious with psychological dic- 
tion and minute description, and in the end 
would have said no more. 


A, R. W. 


OFF WITH HIS HEAD. 


By Geoffrey Bryan. 
With 16 illustrations. 


18s. net. (Hutchinson.) 

As decapitation becomes more and more a 
lost art, it is as well to have a popular survey 
such as this, on modes of beheading from far 
and wide, on famous and notorious victims of 
sword and axe and gibbet. Asher Nazir of 
Assyria quelled revolt by decapitation en masse 
a thousand years before Christ. Mary Queen 
of Scots (and the other Scottish executed) and 
Charles I find themselves in this gallery. Quite 
half of the book is given to the history of a 
dynasty of decapitators. At the outset Charles 
Sanson (the first) was merely the public execu- 
tioner of Rouen and Dieppe. He was appointed 
to Paris, and his first really ‘‘ sensational ” 
execution was that of Angelique Tiquet in 1677. 
It was in 1847 that Henri Sanson received his 
letter of dismissal, and “‘ asked for a basin and 
water ’”’ to wash those hands “ never again to 
be sullied with the blood of my fellow-man.” 
Charles Sanson indulged himself in a study of 
anatomy. The compounding of certain re- 
medies, e.g. for diseases of the joints, was 
perpetuated in the family, and crowds of 
patients sought relief from successive Sansons, 
headsmen of France. 


Ler. 
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THE OLD CHEVALIER. 
By A. and H. Tayler. 5s. (Cassell.) 


The romance which attaches 
itself to the Stuarts is amazing. 
Their lives were for the most part 
a series of tragic blunders, like 
a Charlie Chaplin film without 
the humour, and yet even to-day 
there is a Jacobite Club at 
Oxford, and there are numerous 
Jacobite societies and Scottish 
Royalist movements in other 
parts of Great Britain. 

All the Stuarts may be 
regarded as unselfish men, and 
it is probably this, and the feeling 
that it was more by bad luck 
than bad judgment that the 
throne of England was lost, 
which accounts for the interest 
which they arouse. 

The life of James Francis 
Stuart, by Alistair and Henriette a z 
Tayler, is an example of this, for ~ = 
the old Chevalier’s life was a most 
melancholy one; he loved his 
mother, but otherwise there are ; 
none of the high-spots of fortune = 
and happy endings which (Cassell) 
popularise a story, yet it is fairly 
certain that this book will be eagerly read by a large number 
of people whose enthusiasm for the events recorded is only 
equalled by the authors. They will be well served, for the 
Taylers have packed incident into their book, and kept the 
story moving fast all the time. 

=" G. L. Conran 


JOSEPHINE, WIFE OF NAPOLEON. By E. R. Rheinhardt. 
(English Version by Caroline Fredrick.) I5s. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 


This remorseless and unsentimental study of Joséphine 
Tascher de la Pagerie will be necessary to every student of 
the Revolutionary and Napoleonic era. This little colonial 
aristocrat, poor and frightened, goes from the French 
Antilles to marry young Beauharnais, a most perfect cad. 
She is a substitute for an elder sister, and emerges as an 
awkward “ flapper ’’ into the Paris of pre-Revolution days 
when morality was not of a high standard. But it was 
worth everything to get away from the moribund planta- 
tion. The Beauharnais’s attitude sent this awkward girl, 
who was to grow into a great beauty, into the arms of 
Barras, an officer of the old regime and now a most impor- 
tant figure in the Revolutionary movement, though no 
democrat. 

Joséphine’s tendencies were Royalist, yet she laughed 
at the funny little Corsican, crude and unused to fair women, 
whose batteries had destroyed the Royalist movement, 
that natural reaction to the Terror. She taught him the 
love of women. There is little doubt about that. Then 
she was most stupidly unfaithful, yet, when divorced, 
begged Napoleon that she might see and dandle on her 
knee the little ill-fated King of Rome. When the Royalists 
came back in 1814 she was treated with royal courtesy. 

In this book there are some curious side-lights on 
Napoleon and his invincible determination to succeed. 
There are some admirable illustrations from old plates. 
The author has remorselessly ‘‘ debunked ” the Joséphine 
legend, yet he restores her as a sympathetic human being 
in his account of her all-womanly love for the little 
Napoleon, the Duc de Reichstadt, the King of Rome, even 
if he has portrayed her as a kept woman, even as a Russian 
lady of high degree might have neglected the marriage 
ceremony when succoured by one of her own class who had 
joined the Bolsheviki. D.C. 


Jacohuf Tettuul Mag-. BriteBra Eelivb-. Rex. 
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LOST BATTLE. By Stephen Graham. 7s. 6d. (Nicholson & 
Watson.) 


Mr. Graham tells, in somewhat involved fashion, a 
domestic history, the chronicle of a mute and not particu- 
larly glorious Carlyle—one John Rae Belfort, who 
originally came south from Edinburgh to conquer London 
with his pen, and write his name as epic poet upon the 
everlasting walls of fame, but who found instead a humbler 
niche as an authority on agriculture and, having reared 
one family, left his wife for another woman and reared 
another. And then died at a ripe old age, having lived a 
good deal of his life half drunk and more of it wholly ill- 
tempered. His progress is presented by a here to-day 
and by and by yesterday method, which makes for variety 
and illumination in turn first of himself in his various 
phases, and also of his wife, his wife by courtesy and their 
various children, but though the women may be pathetic, 
none of the company succeeds in being especially attrac- 
tive, and the reader has rather to take for granted “‘ the 
secret, perfectly redeeming aspect of this otherwise damnable 
John Rae Belfort,’’ that he was ‘“‘ one who had in him 
some great epic, one in whom at times was just audible the 
everlasting murmur of some Greek chorus prefacing a 
drama which would never be played.’’ Belfort is a 
personality ; Mr. Graham never makes plain in him that 
human understanding which is all great art’s foundation. 

G. W. 


STRAWBERRY TIME. By R. H. Mottram. 2Is. (Golden 
Cockerel Press.) 


Even the most enthusiastic admirers of Mottram’s work 
cannot remain oblivious of his tendency to write at too 
great length. His observation and powers of description 
are so exceptional that often detail holds up the story and 
detracts from the total effect. It is therefore regrettable 
that ‘‘ Strawberry Time ”’ should be made, by the Golden 
Cockerel Press fine printing and Gertrude Hermes’ excellent 
woodcuts, into a collector’s item. 

In this story Mr. Mottram has set himself strict limits. 
He has allowed himself only a few thousand words to 
describe three very diverse young men on holiday on the 
Broads, and the effect of a girl upon them. There is 
not a word wasted. The short snatches of dialogue are 
used brilliantly to illustrate differences of character. The 
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From The Stuff of Radio B.B.C. HOUSE, 
By Lance Sieveking PAST AND PRESENT. 
(Cassell) 


description of East Anglian scenery is never extraneous to 
the main story. In short all the virtues of Mr. Mottram’s 
writing are present, and none of the faults, which is equiva- 
lent to saying that ‘‘ Strawberry Time ”’ is a small master- 


piece. A. R. W. 


THIRSTY EARTH. By F. Rhodes Farmer. 7s. 6d. (Long- 
mans Green.) 


Australian novels of merit are not frequent, and this 
story of Western Australian sheep-farming is in its own 
modest way one of the best that has appeared for some 
while. It is a tale of an Australian-born woman who has 
married an Englishman, the two settling upon the farm 
which has been her father’s. She lives for the farm; her 
relationship to it seems almost the deepest she knows— 
deeper even than her love for her husband. He on the 


other hand looks back with a perpetual longing for England 
and the easier English life, the more as month follows 
month of unbroken drought, with water failing and sheep 
dying, the men and natives restless, and the sheer nervous 
tension of waiting for rain dominating all. The drought 
does break, but his mood is hardly changed, and thus the 
balance is overwhelmingly weighted against Ruth when 
Dick’s English cousin Hester comes to stay with them for 
a while and—whether from boredom, habit or real inclina- 
tion is not made wholly clear—does her best to carry Dick 
away. The upshot is not perhaps in its detail wholly con- 
vincing, and in general it must be said that the drawing of 
the relations between these three is the book’s weakest 
part. But its strength—the actual vivid portrayal of 
colonial sheep-farm life in its various detail—remains 
Mr. Farmer hardly aims at or achieves high literature, but 
his pages have at least more of the tang of reality than 


many books one is quite sure will be much more highly 
praised. G. W. 


COWFERRY ISLE. By Edward Percy. 8s. 6d. (Nicholson & 
Watson.) 


Mr. Percy’s second novel is a large, abundant story of life 
in and around the Romney Marsh half a century ago, when 
the small villages were still practically the same isolated 
communities they had been since the earliest roads were 
made. The central character of this volume—stated to be 
the first of a trilogy, but sufficiently though not finally 
complete in itself—is the forbidding but virile figure of 
Mark Amphlett of Urrytage, a man now in late middle age 
who has raised himself by hard work and harder dealing— 
in the line of usury—from extreme poverty to the position 
of the wealthiest person for many miles around. He grasps 
ruthlessly, hungering for money as the ultimate symbol of 
power, buying an educated husband—a gentleman—for 
his favourite daughter Elspeth (a born Cressida), and even 
seeking for himself a third and more adequate wife, though 
the second still lives. Other essential characters are 
Elspeth’s lovers, Jacob and Tom, and her sister Lilian. 
The tapestry into which they and many others are woven 
is a rich one, glowing with the colours of the changing year, 
varied with the light and shadow of traditional country 
life. It is a familiar type of tale, but Mr. Percy draws his 
scene and his people with a vigour and freshness which will 
compel the interest of the great majority of his readers. 


G. W. 


THE STORY OF TROILUS. 
R. K. Gordon. 8s. 6d. (Dent.) 


“The double sorwe of Troilus to tellen ’’”’ has in several 
notable instances appeared in the light of a necessity, and 
Professor Gordon has had the useful notion of bringing 
together in one volume four of the most important versions 
of a story that had a perpetual appeal to the medieval 
mind. First comes Benoit de Sainte-Maure with his long 
poem, “‘ Le Roman de Troie ’’ (c. 1160), of which the rele- 
vant portion is here translated into English prose. Two 
centuries later Boccaccio gave the Troilus episode the 
dignity of a poem to itself, introduced the character of 
Pandarus, and struck the lyrical note in his use of Troilus 
to express and solace his own star-crossed passion. The 
“ Filostrato’’ has likewise received an English prose 
version from Professor Gordon. 

In Chaucer’s “‘ Troilus and Criseyde,’’ which is given 
in the text of Skeat, the hero once more becomes objec- 
tive, but a formidable advance is made in characterisation. 
Finally there is Henryson’s magnificent ‘‘ Testament of 
Cresseid,’’ in which Cressid is visited by the gods with the 
grim punishment of leprosy. To those who are familiar 
only with Shakespeare’s use of the theme, it may come 
as a surprise to find how greatly the characters had 
deteriorated during the century after Henryson’s death. 

This is a particularly convenient collection for students, 
and Professor Gordon’s introduction is brief but suggestive. 


Francis Watson 


Edited with translations by 
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BERTRAND OF BRITTANY. By Roger Verce!. 10s. 6d. 
(Routledge. ) 


This is disappointing, although written by one of the 
clever authors of the young French school. Even in 
translated form it retains his style, which is dramatic yet 
colourless. 

Imagine what Miss Prescott, the English writer, or 
Neuman, the German, would have done with this subject. 

M. Vercel may have written this biography in answer to 
some French nationalist call. He has failed to evoke any 
colour, and his descriptions of knightly battles do not 
compare with the old records when thirty knights of 
Brittany fought thirty knights of England. The author’s 
craft is well trained. It may be because of this that his 
lack of animation is so glaring. 

D.C, 


THE RUSSIAN JOURNALS OF MARTHA AND 
CATHERINE WILMOT. Edited by the Marchioness of 
Londonderry and H. M. Hyde. 2lIs. net. (Macmillan.) 


These letters (1803-8) from old Russia are charming in 
themselves. The Misses Wilmot will sigh now and again 
for their own “‘ little Erin.’’ But it is of course as memorial 
to an ancient regime that they must chiefly be considered. 
Not that they really definitely move in the political world— 
despite their association with the Princess Daschkaw, whose 
memoirs Catherine managed to smuggle out of Russia. 
(These remained even after their English publication in 
1840 practically unknown to the Russians for another 
twenty years.) The sisters undoubtedly saw, with critical 
as well as ingenuous eyes, decay around, and change not 
far off. A proprietor is thrown into a boiling cauldron by 
his serfs. ‘‘ Many people think it will not be the Jast [of 
such incidents] if the plan of sudden emancipation takes 
place.” This is of Martha. Catherine is more travelled 
and observant than Martha. Russia is “the monkey 
rampant on the bear’s back ’’—a veneer of luxury and 
extravagance that just differentiates a little the barbarity 
of noble and serf. It is surprising that material of such 
importance should have remained unpublished. Every- 
one connected with the publication of this handsome and 
finely illustrated volume is to be congratulated. 


From The Russian Journals of Martha 
and Catherine Wilmot 
(Macmillan) 
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THE MACHINE AND THE WORKER. By A. Barratt Brown. 
4s. 6d. net. (Nicholson & Watson.) > 


A great deal of loose ideology, expressing itself in highly 
intemperate speech, has accumulated round the problem 
of Machines and Men. For this reason a book so eminently 
sane as Professor Barratt Brown’s is to be welcomed. He 
reviews the pros and cons of the question with a detached 
exactness. Machinery has lightened the drudgery of 
much labour, and if the increasing mechanisation of life 
has its dangers the fault is in ourselves, not our inventions— 
a touch of ‘‘ Dear Brutus ”’ as opposed to “‘ R.U.R.”’ Much 
depends on the use to which we put our new resources, and 
not less upon what we make of the leisure the ‘‘ speeding- 
up ”’ of production has placed within the reach of all. This 


book is packed with information and informed with a wise | 


humanism. ‘I have enjoyed the privilege of the friend- 
ship of some hundreds of working men and women who 
have talked to me of their life and work freely.”” That is 
the viewpoint of the book. 


WOMEN NOVELISTS: From Fanny Burney to George 
Eliot. By Muriel Masefield. 4s. 6d. net. (Nicholson & 
Watson.) 


Mrs. Masefield says much in little, and with charm and 
sympathy. She has of course a theme which not even 
a pedant could utterly destroy. For it is by the pen of 
our women novelists that much of English life and tradi- 
tion, of more particularly what we might style interior 
decoration, has been preserved for us. Here is Jane Austen 
of the incomparable sofa; the Brontés of the heights ; 
Mrs. Gaskell, dealing if not quite with all sorts, certainly 
with the “ conditions’ of men and women; the unduly 
despised Charlotte Yonge, with her mid-Victorian upper 
middle-class homes of large families, full often of the 
religious earnestness and other idealisms inspired by the 
Oxford Movement; here is George Eliot, human and 
humane, leavening the novel of manners with wider 
philosophies. Mrs. Masefield gives her rightful place to 
Susan Ferrier, whose three novels are full of pictures of 
Scots life and character comparable to Miss Edgeworth’s 
vignettes of Ireland. Maria Edgeworth is naturally included 
in this galley. Emily Eden’s ‘‘ Semi-Attached Couple ”’ 
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From Infants of the Zoo 
By E. G. Boulenger 
(Dent) 


and ‘‘ Semi-Detached House ’”’ “ are to be recommended 
to lovers of Jane Austen to bridge at least one of the re- 
curring gaps between rereadings of her novels.’’ This 


quotation shows the just critical faculty which informs the 
whole book. 


THE ROSE OF LONDON. By Guy Paget. 18s. (Hutchin- 
son.) 


With the possible exception of Nell Gwynn, Jane Shore 
(favourite mistress of Edward IV) is the most famous of all 
the royal mistresses in English history ; and she is certainly 
the most attractive. Major Paget’s reconstruction of her 
character, career and times is romantic without being false 
to the facts of history. The characters—in particular 
Jane herself, Hastings, the sinister Catesby and the not-so- 
sinister Richard III—are abundantly alive in his pages, in 
spite of the curious combination of archaisms and modern 
slang which he makes them speak. The trial of Hastings and 
Jane towards the end of the book is pleasantly reminiscent 
of Saint Joan’s trial as recorded by Bernard Shaw. 


THE CHINESE PEOPLE: Their Past, Present and Future. 


By Lieut.-Commander Elwell-Sutton. 4s. 6d. net. (Nichol- 
son & Watson.) 


The case of China, in so far as it can be said to engage 
the attention of the West, is seldom considered on its own 
merits. The fate of that ancient civilisation and vast 
populace assumes importance only in relation to the two 
more pressing problems of Japanese and Russian policy 
in the Far East. The truth is that Europe is too pre- 
occupied with her own concerns to have time for any 


practical consideration of the Chinese question. At any 


rate the world is still too far removed from that Utopian 
state which would make altruistic intervention possible. 


AFRICAN PORCUPINE AND BABY. 


China must be left to solve her problems herself. Such 
in the main is the conclusion to which the author of this 
concise and interesting survey is compelled. Her most 
urgent need—though none can dispute the economic 
genius of the Chinese as well as their culture—is of course 
internal stability. While that is lacking it is idle to specu- 
late on what might or might not have been the outcome 
of the Lytton Report. The volume, which should make a 
valuable addition to the University Extension series, 
reviews the past greatness of China, and gives a summary 
of recent events, though some of Lieut.-Commander Elwell- 


Sutton’s proposals for a future Chinese polity may seem a 
little startling. 


INFANTS OF THE ZOO. By E. G. Boulenger. 7s. 6d. 
(Dent.) 


Everyone interested in the Zoo knows the excellent 
writings of Mr. Boulenger, the director of the aquarium 
there. In this new book of his, with its fifty photographs 
of Zoo babies, he is at his best. Every page of the text 
contains items to interest and amuse, and surprise those 
of us who are not already zoologists. Think for instance 
of the extraordinary, the amazing contrast in development 
between elephants and whales—the elephant not an adult 
until twenty-five years old, the whale a: possible parent at 
less than two. And baby whales, we are informed, ‘‘ may 
measure twenty-five feet at birth.’’ One almost refuses 
to believe in the “ brush turkey,’’ which “ by kicking 
leaves and debris backwards for weeks on end, may raise 
a mound twelve feet across by six feet high, and weighing 
close on five tons, its proportions rivalling those of a human 
habitation,’’ and which, after the hen has deposited her 
eggs in it, busies himself continually testing the tempera- 
ture of this strange incubator, “ Infants of the Zoo ”’ is a 
book of marvels. 


Frederic Whyte 
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GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


By Francis Jekyll. 10s. 6d. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


Miss Jekyll’s genius was the salvation of 
the English garden, which in the last century 
suffered either from a stultifying Italian 
formalism or else from the ingenuity of the 
horticulturist who ‘‘ bedded out” his un- 
natural hybrids and freaks. 

Any woman of the nineteenth century who 
would make gardening the chief work of her 
life needed considerable independence of 
mind, for gardening was surrounded with 
the social taboo attached to manual labour, 
and its connection with the soil made it a 
sphere suitable only for the hands of the 
professional. She needed also considerable 
purity of criticism with which to combat for- 
malism and its evil alternatives. Lastly she 
required wide experience outside the circle 
of English culture, if she was to find a 
remedy. 

Miss Jekyll possessed these qualifications 
as well as those of a brilliant gardener ; 
her genius lay in translating her deep store . 
of knowledge and wide experience in so 
many fields of learning into terms of the 
English garden. But her experience and her 
travels would have been useless without that 
vein of pure criticism which marked all her 
activities, and if sometimes it forced her into 
isolation and increased her natural reserve, 
it made her none the less a genius. She 
stood second to none for the preservation of 
the country-side. but she had no false sentimentality , and 
she could throw her boots at the nightingales which kept 
her awake. She was a great cat-lover, but she could order 
the execution of a marauder who did unspeakable things, 
and bury him solemnly in an anthill. Even in these 
democratic times she was not afraid to point out the distinc- 
tions which should mark the “‘ armigerous’”’ to a visitor 
who was not “ armigerous,”’ and all with kindly humour. 

This competent memoir contains a complete bibliography 
of her books and writings, and there is also a most useful 
list of gardens she planned in conjunction with Sir Edwin 
Lutyens. Guy Mayfield 


LEAN MEN. By Ralph Bates. 8s. 6d. (Peter Davies.) 


Mr. Ralph Bates’s “‘ Lean Men ”’ is an original and force- 
ful piece of writing, but can hardly be described as a 
successful novel. The episodes which compose this vigorous 
account of the 1931 Revolution in Catalonia are somewhat 
disjointed, and the continuity of the story is frequently 
obstructed by lengthy irrelevant conversations. But as 
a study of Spanish character and of the conflicting forces 
at work to-day’in Spain, ‘“‘ Lean Men”’ stands in a class 
by itself. The dockers’ conversation reads like a transla- 
tion from the Catalan and, apart from a chaotic intro- 
ductory chapter, an intense ‘‘ Spanishness ” pervades the 
whole book. The protagonist, Francis Charing, arrives 
in Barcelona a few months before the 1931 Revolution 
on a mission from the Communist Party, and attempts 
to organise the revolutionary feeling into an effective 
channel. Ultimately a premature outbreak is easily sup- 
pressed and Charing’s centre ’’ broken up. 

A serious defect is Charing’s absence of personality. 
Despite his interesting reflections and sentimental adven- 
tures, his own character eludes definition. We know what 
Charing says and does, but not what he is. The titanic 
theme of Spain’s “ spiritual agony " seems to dwarf indi- 
vidual characters, and the varied personalities of the 
Barcelona dockers—the “lean men’’ among whom he 
works—are all regarded as different facets of one. im- 
personal subject—the Spanish proletariat. 

Everything is visualised from the communist’s point of 


From Gertrude Jekyll 
By Francis Jekyll 
(Jonathan Cape). 
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view. For the “ present blundering anarchy of capitalism, 
planless, formless, intellectually fraudulent,’ a new class- 
less society is to be substituted. The abdication of Alfonso 
is regarded as relatively unimportant, the main point at 
issue being whether Spain is to become the second workers’ 
state in Europe. A striking characteristic of this book 
is the author’s insistence on the significance of music in 
life. Thus the approach of a train at night makes Charing 
shiver as ‘‘in moments of profound music. . . . The 
orderliness and comfort of the normal world rattled by as 
they crouched among the cactus, and in that sharp contrast 
was a significance that only poetry or the sad majesty of 
music could express.”” The peculiar literary style, here 
and there reminiscent of Sefior Pérez de Ayala’s writing, 
is used with great effect in the descriptions of the Catalan 
Pyrenees, and more than one phrase recalls the beautiful 
poetic. prose of George Meredith. Philip Robinson 


EMPIRE IN THE EAST. Edited by Joseph Barnes. 10s. 6d. 
net. (Kegan Paul.) 

This is a study of the clash of China, Japan and Russia, 
and of the effects of that clash on the U.S.A. and the 
Western world generally. It is written primarily from 
the American standpoint, but all of the ten writers are 
internationally minded. Pearl Buck for instance needs 
no recommendation to English readers. Most of her life 
has been spent in China—part of it in close relation to the 
mission movement with which she deals. And with all the 
authors of these papers—the editor deals with Soviet 
Siberia, Frederick Field with the ‘‘ Battle of the Bankers,” 
others on “‘ Changing Markets,”’ ‘‘ Struggle for Food ’’ and 
sO on—one is aware of the expert. It is true that for 
several generations trade, investments and dependencies 
have steadily pushed the frontiers of American interests 
farther and deeper into the East. The export of surplus 
goods, and capital, and the search for vital raw materials 
still goes on. Above all there has been a perhaps over- 
confident propagation of American ideas and ways of life 
among the Chinese and Japanese peoples. What all this 
means and what may be the outcome this able book seeks 
to explain. 


GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 
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From Modern Photography 
Edited by C. Geoffrey Holme 
(Studio) 


MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY : 1934-35. Edited by C. Geoffrey 
Holme. 5s. Studio.’’) 


Ninety-nine per cent. of the people who buy this annuel 
will do so for the sake of the hundred magnificent examples 
picked from the best of the world’s photographers, and it 
is certain that they will feel they have got their money’s 
worth. The hundredth purchaser, who is really interested 
in photography, will read Mr. Ansel Adams’s introduction 
on “‘ The New Photography,” an honest attempt to clear 
up some of the confusion which still exists as to what 
photography is aiming at. 


THE MASTER OF HESTVIKEN. 


By Sigrid Undset. Trans- 
lated by Arthur G. Chater. 


8s. 6d. (Cassell.) 


Here are brought together for the first time, in a book 
of nearly a thousand pages, the four volumes, ‘‘ The Axe,” 
“The Snake Pit,’’ ‘“‘ In the Wilderness ’’ and ‘“ The Son 
Avenger,”’ a tetralogy narrating the life and misadventures 
of Olav Audunsson in early fourteenth century Norway. 
Sigrid Undset proved herself, in het earlier trilogy set 
in the same place and period, “ Kristin Lavransdatter,”’ 
one of the greatest of all living novelists and almost beyond 
question the premier 
living historical 
novelist. The story of 
Kristin is, in its amazing 
recreation of medieval 
Norway and its creation 
of totally living men 
and women, one of the 
great books written in 
our day. ‘“‘ The Master 
of Hestviken ” must 
take a place beside it. 
Like it, the later work 
is a long and intricate 
tale of sin and retribu- 
tion—‘‘ Without sin no 
man goes through life ”’ 
—a strange story of 
pagan passions and 
Christian conscience, 
the sins of one genera- 
tion falling upon the 
unfortunate next 
generation. Part of the 
fascination of the book 
lies in the author’s 
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By Geoffrey Holme 
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“FROM THE FooTPLATE” 
(The Times, London.) 
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complete absorption of the medizeval mentality ; 
here are manners and modes of thought seem- 
ingly unrelated to the modern world, save in the 
deep human suffering they cradle and nourish. 
To read ‘‘ The Master of Hestviken” is an 
impressive, an unforgettable experience ; it con- 
tains perhaps no two male characters so finely 
etched and so profoundly lovable as Lavrans 
and Simon in the earlier work, but Olav in the 
pitiable later pages comes near to them, and 
there are few indeed among its multitudinous 
characters who are not extraordinarily living 
and vital. 
G. W. 


SHABBY TIGER. By Howard Spring. 7s. 6d. 
(Collins.) 


When a fiction-reviewer so well known as Mr. 
Howard Spring writes his first novel, there is 
bound to bea slight flutter in the literary parrot- 
house. The flutter may be accompanied by an 
infernal screaming and grinding of beaks. For 
it is not too malicious to assume that a book 
written by Mr. Spring is the kind of book which 
Mr. Spring considers good. ‘‘ Shabby Tiger ’’ is 
an eventful, quickly moving, dramatic story 
which wastes very little time on reporting the 
maunderings of people’s minds. The characters are very 
various—sensual city father, climbing Jewess, selfish 
genius, good-natured bookie, wild Irish girl. They are 
drawn in bold, vivid strokes, without much subtlety but 
without any hesitation or blurring. There is no nonsense 
about Mr. Spring. He does not write about psycho- 
analysis or politics or beautiful whimsies, but about Life 
with the “‘ L”’ in a higher case, as the printers are supposed 
to say. But in spite of all this, there is not much room 
for the malice of the parrots. Mr. Spring has shown that 
he knows how to do it. 


THE TWO LAUGHTERS. 


By Walter Murdoch. 
(Dent.) 


és. 


Mr. Murdoch’s essays, twenty-four of which are collected 
in this volume, were written in Australia where, the 
publishers tell us, “they have been accorded a warm 
welcome.’’ There is every reason to believe that they will 
be equally popular in this country. For though most of 
the essays are little sermons on life, the preacher’s aim is 
not to shake but to flatter his audience, and to lull them 
subtly into a sense of well-being and security. 


ROTATOR FOR LOG. 
(Thos. Walker & Sons, Ltd.) 
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